THE   LIFE   OF  JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

frightened at what he had done. He readily admitted his
guilt. He was very sorry that he had hurt the boy so
much. But, he added, in an irrepressible hurst of defiance,
he would do the same and worse to any one who dared
to repeat Denoon's insult. This spirited conduct not
unnaturally earned Jamie the respect of his school-
fellows, including, apparently, the unfortunate Denoon.
As a mark of favour they called him henceforth "Donalie."
The dominie, though he lectured the culprit severely,
had not failed to note that he was a hoy of character.
He began to wonder whether he might prove to be a
boy of intellect too.

The Reverend James MacDonald was a man of parts,
and the system which he administered was both
traditional and thorough. The great modern invention
of free discipline and do as you please lay comfortably
beyond the horizon of Scotland in the eighteen seventies.
" The machinery," wrote the dominie's most distinguished
pupil many years later,

was as old as Knox; the education was the best ever given
to the sons and daughters of men.

The dominie was well aware that his flock would have
little enough with which to face the world but their
heredity, and what they learnt from him. lie could at
least teach them thoroughness and self-reliance. "The
work done at the school," James Ramsay MacDonald
was one day to write,

was of an old order now. It was a steady hard grind to get
at the heart of things. We turned everything outside in,
pulled everything to pieces in order to put it together again,
analysed, parsed, got firm hold of the roots, shivered English
into fragments and fitted it together like a Chinese puzzle,
all by the help of Bain's Sixteenpenny Grammar, . . .
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